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MY FATHER THE LAIRD. 

[It may be well to state that this piece—the first of a short series 
in which, as it appears to us, domestic life is sketched with singu- 
lar spirit and fidelity of pencil—is really what it appears to be, the 
composition of a lady advanced in life, the daughter of a Highland 
proprietor of ancient name. This first paper depicts the north- 
country gentleman of the conclusion of what we may call the age 
of old-world things—the time when there was no systematic agri- 
culture, no struggling activity, and only a simple and antiquated 
kind of refinement. A paper shows a transition state of 
things in the middle of the last war ; and a third, we believe, will 
set forth the contrast afforded by the present stage of society.) 
Ir must be above a hundred years since my father was 
born, for he did not marry early, and I, his youngest 
child, am now something past seventy. I have always 
heard that he was near his fiftieth year at my birth. 
My first recollection of him is as an elderly man, grave, 
yet kind in manner, passing through the quiet routine 
of his life with the dignity befitting the laird of the wild 
Highland glen that was his heritage. Of his youth I 
know little. In those days children held but distant 
intercourse with their parents; they seldom shared 
their confidence, either as to memories of the past or 
plans for the present or the future. Orders were given 
and obeyed, with a little sternness on the one hand, and 
extreme submission on the other; and thus was pre- 
served the distance in position then considered essential 
to good family government. I learned, however, that 
he had been partly educated at Aberdeen, that he had 
made one or two journeys to Edinburgh, had even been 
in London, and, upon some particular occasion, had gone 


defect she had never been thoroughly popular among | hood. 


terrupted in its course by rocky birchen-wooded banks, 
falls within a mile of the lake, over so steep a precipice, 
as to entitle it to the reputation it has long maintained, 
of being one of the finest bits of scenery in the district. 
About the middle of ite descent the stream is broken 
by a high, black angular rock, dividing the water into 
two diverging cataracts. On a sort of natural terrace 
raised from the meadow, backed by the gray mountains, 
the lake in front, the stream at hand, the waterfall in 
full view, stood, in my father’s day, the ruins of an old 
massive tower, with the usual long, high, narrow steep- 
roofed house attached to it. It was the ancient seat of 
the family; but my father, since his marriage, had 


built 
heavy square wings to the lowly centre, with what 
called a back ‘jamb’ for kitchens; walled in 
ground behind for a garden; set the barn, the poultry- 


turned into rather a handsome entrance-hall, and what 
would have been really a fine dining-room, had the 
ceiling been higher. There was a good staircase too, 
leading up to a long, narrow drawing-room, and the bed- 
chambers for visitors. My four brothers, with their 
tutor and the servants, were all packed away in the 
garrets, as were the appies, the feathers, and the onions. 
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/ never lived there, my grandmother, the much-revered 

Lady Rachel before-mentioned, having demurred as to || 

j the necessity of removal from the place she was used || 

to. My gentle mother, therefore, had prevailed on him || 

to occupy, in the meanwhile, what had been the join- || 
|| ture house on the property, a mile or two farther up 
the glen; and when, in the course of years, the castle || 
| | became vacant, they had grown unwilling to leave this | 

, their humbler dwelling-place. They found, too, it would 

| be cheaper to add to it than to repair the more chief- | 

| 
| 
| house, the forge, and a labourer’s hut or two, down in 
full view on one side; the stables and cow-sheds in an 
| equally conspicuous situation on the other; with a duck- 
pond in front, and a sun-dial before the door, to watch 
from thence as far as Dover, where he had had a peep | over it; and the whole premises being at a most re- 
of the French coast. spectful distance from every appearance of a tree, it 
My mother was not a Highlander, on account of which | was altogether the only ugly spot in the neighbour- 
her husband’s vassals, whom, perhaps, she did not suf-| Within, the arrangements quite corresponded to the 
| ficiently understand to be enabled to conciliate. She | taste displayed without. I almost forget now how all 
was of an ancient border race, descended from some of | the different rooms were connected; but I know that 
those moonlight riders whose fame has hardly passed | half the family lived on the ground-floor, the remainder 

- | away with their rude age, yet who were so little ac- | up in the garrets, leaving the first floor entirely for com- 
counted of by the proud clans of the Highlands, that, | pany. p 

|i despite her beauty, her grace, her unwearied benevo- | with a sleeping-closet adjoining it, in one wing; 

. || lence, my mother never, in their eyes, filled the place | French governess and I had the same extent of accom- 
of her predecessor, my grandmother, the Lady Rachel, | modation in the other; the old but-and-ben were ‘ 
| a termagant of a woman, who ruled her whole house- 
| hold by the help of a good stick, and fed ever so many 
rebels in the caves and woods in the very face of the 
| government. 

The beautiful glen appropriated by my ancestors se- 
veral long ages ago, when ‘ might’ made ‘ right’ all over 
the ‘north countrie,’ runs deep up into the chain of hills 
which stretches across the central Highlands, lost in a 

- pine forest at the upper end, and at the other expand- 

, ing towards one of the many considerable lakes inter- 

| secting these solitudes. A small river, ffequently in- 
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‘Tuene is no county in 


these recollections of 
is so unlike this 


in those distant Highlands, for we were 
away the peculiarities of distinctive races ; 

proud, for we had never seen our superiors, and we had 
but little intercourse with our equals. Have we gained 
ment’ has produced? I am too old to feel myself suffi- 
ciently unprejudiced to answer this 


my impressions of their Highland ancestry, and I will 
leave to them the comments on my simple facts. 


ST HELENS AND ITS GLASS-WORKS. 


England to whose im 
manufactures have so much contributed as that of Lan- 
easter. Nature has denied to it the charms which arise 
from a rich soil or a variegated surface, but has given in- 
stead rich beds of coal, and two important navigable 
rivers. When, therefore, machinery to be commonly 
used, and America sent large quantities of raw cotton, to 
be spun by English skill into clothing, the great resources 
of Lancashire became available. Steam machinery was 
established where it would be nearest to its requisite food 
—coal ; and cotton-mills sprung up in that district which 
was nearest to the great port that communicated with 
America. Population was attracted to the county, and 
almost every village that had a favourable situation grew 
apace into a and wealthy town. An attempt will 
be made, in the following sketch, to give a picture of one 
of these, which, though now containing a population of 
about eighteen thousand, was, twenty years ago, but a 
small and insignificant place. 

The town of St Helens is situated about miles 
to the west of Manchester, and is reached by a branch 
railway, three miles in length, communicating with the 
line between Liverpool and Manchester. It is in the centre 
of a rich coal district, and has; by means of railways and 
canals, the most easy communication with the port of 
Liverpool and other of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
So plentiful is coal in its neigh! that, from an 
eminence near it, the country is seen for miles around 
is selling iverpool at fifteen ii 

ton, it can be at St Helens for seven shil- 

ings and sixpence, at the mouth of the pit. In a few 
the coal-beds out in the soil, and in passing 
of the is di- 
rected to what appears to be a quantity -dross 
scattered about, but which, in reality, is the edge of the 
coal-seam. This excellent supply of fuel renders St Helens 
an admirable site for those man rocesses which 


facturing towns, is Lae yey It lies on a 
piece of level surrounded by a few gentle emi- 
nences, and seldom on any week-day is it without its 
overhanging cloud Through this the visitor 


suburbs of the town. The streets have apparently been . 


laid out without any plan, as chance or interest might 
direct, and the houses, which are chiefly of two storeys, 
are as plain as a combination of lime and bricks can 
well be. In many of the streets only one side has been 
built up, and there are therefore various vacant of 
ground, which, in rainy weather, contain pools of water, 
and prove anything but conducive to health. Like 
many other manufacturing p St Helens seems to 
have been built in a hurry, the attention of the inhabi- 
tants being so much absorbed in advancing manufactures, 
that they would care little about the kind of houses they 
should provide for themselves. There is much truth in 

remark which was once made, that ‘our manufacturing 
towns too much resemble the hasty encampment of set- 
tlers in a new country, anxious to avail themselves as 
speedily as possible of its natural advantages.’ And yet 
it is to such towns that Britain owes its ess as & 
manufacturing country; and it is out of St Helens that 
we obtain that clear, pellucid, and most transparent of 
all substances—glass ; which is of such vast importance 
to man, and which is daily used, in some way or other, 


plate, crown, 
and flint. The first is used for mirrors, shop-fronts, &c. ; 
the second for glazing ordinary windows ; and the thi 
embraces all such vessels as tumblers, decanters, &c. In 
St Helens all these kinds are manufactured. There are 
two establishments for mak Pinte for flint- 
giaees two for crown-glass, one w bottles (green 
glass) are made. The most important of these is situated 
on a gentle eminence in the neighbourhood of the 
and called Ravenhead, the 
characteristic of the 
some distance 
St Helens with the Mersey river. On each side of this 
canal are seen various manufactories, with their tall 
* steeple chimneys’ clouding the air with smoke. On the 
water various vessels, called flats, are seen loading and un- 
loading with glass, coal, and other articles. The canal ter- 
minates at a large establishment for the smelting of copper, 
and near it is a confused heap of sandy-looking refuse, cast 
out from some manufactory. The road then ascends to 


Ravenhead—the he in the kingdom. 
It was established in 1773, at a time when foreign nations 
were so much more skilled in manufactures than the 
British, that the first workmen had to be from 
France. It was carried on by its original founders at a 
pecuniary loss: in 1798 it changed hands, and came into 
the possession of a company called the ‘ British Plate-glass 
Company,’ by whom the manufacture has ever since 
conducted. The establishment at Ravenhead occupies 
more than thi iginal cost of the 
The cottages of many 
man 
the works, and the whole 
establishment is like a little colony. The various stages 
ng may be thus described :—It is well 
by the fusion of sand. To 


chemists call an alkali, or a bod 
an acid, and produces salts. The i used at the works 
in St Helens is soda, obtained from common salt. The 
sand employed is from the sea-shore at Lynn, in 
the county of Norfolk, near the estuary of the sea called 


5 | The Wash. Various other chemical ingredien 


ts are used, 
d the ions of each substance to form 
Good ploke thus given by the chemist, Mr Parkes 


Siliceous sand, washed and sifted, . 720 
Alkaline salt, orsoda, . . 450.. 
1700 Ibs. 
This which yield, on an 1200 Ibs. 
of good glass, put inte pote, and then placed in the 
furnaces. It is carefully examined while the smelting 


imc 
| 
tower, down near the lake, and pointed out the back 
window in the lower storey out of which my grand- 
mother, the Lady Rachel, used to sally with her confi- 
: dential maids to carry provision to their hiding-places. 
childhood. The world’ we 
my childhood. The world we li 
time long past. I often think of it to sadness, for the 
marked character of the scenery and the made 
impressions never to be removed from a in all 
# the associations of a chieftain’s state. @ were rude ; 
b almost every human creature. 
| 
4 | 
| 
enable the sand to fuse, it has to be combined with what 
require a powerful heat; an 18 consideration, together 
) with its vicinity to the extensive salt-mines of Chester 
-_. have made it one of the most important seats of the 
manufacture in England. 
The first view of St Helens, as of most other manu- 
with square towers, tall chimneys vomiting smoke, and 
conical glass-houses giving out Zecasional bright flashes 
of flame. The clank of hammers ringing against iron is i 
. pound of smells proceeds from a work which 
rears its head close by the railway station, and in the 
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fearful hgh white glow of some of the furnaces, 

Besides lass-works, St Helens contains five 
foundries—three for brass, and two for iron; several 
manufactories of earthenware; and various other works. 
Indeed, from the quantity of coal used in these establish- 
ments, and the elaborate scientific processes which are 
there carried on from day to day, this town may be re- 
garded as a Fea laboratory, where the coarsest and 
rudest materials are, amid smoke, rubbish, and intense 
heat, changed by the skill of man into beautiful articles 
to minister to the wants and luxuries of life. 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 
BY PERCY B, ST JOHN. 
ago, when the American fur 


peltries 
Indians. One of these, to which 
planted in a green and secluded valley, where 
for cattle and comfort for man were as much as possible 
combined with security and safety. A li 
bordered with cotton-wood and aspens, 
stant supply of water; while in the grand 


: 


pastured, i 
elk; its rivers abounding, moreover, with the beaver, 
ki 


great i this 
known as Spokan Fort, dwelt James M‘Pherson, the 


‘ 


M‘Pherson | i 


; 
A 


é in a very satis- 
It was about two years the entablistimnai of 
fort, and when all were ‘thy and bustle, tha fr 


in 
ward Ray, a young Louis obtained an appoint- 
the owner, and travelling the whole 
from New Orleans, had convoyed a of merchan- 


5 
3 
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owner was in duty bound to do. Whatever might have 
been lady’s ings, the poor clerk sought not to 
learn. He felt the difference of station, and, maining 
from any manifestation of his aspiring hopes, at 
to his business honestly and tly, but without 
ever showing the slightest enthusiasm for the avoca- 
tion. Under these circumstances he was considered uge- 
ful in his way, but failed to excite that notice which 
might have led to his advaneement. Reserved and 
taciturn, even his mistress thought herself deceived in 
him. With the excitement of their happy Journey, all 
his energies to have departed. truth was, 
that Ray, who was not of a sanguine disposition, saw 
no means of rising to a level with his master, and al- 
lowed despondency to unnerve his spirit. 
About three months after his arrival, time ap- 
when the annual interview with various 


ians took place: a mee of much importance, as 
then the whole fortunes of year were decided. It 
was usual to 


appoint a place for the natives to 
with their beaver and other skins, where the rival 
and whoever offered the best 
obtained a ready and profitable market. About 
days before the time appointed, the heads of the 
fort were seated at their evening meal. Plenty and 
variety made up for delicacies and seasonings. Buffalo, 
deer meat, trout, salmon, wild-fowl, all abounded on the 
board—round M‘Pherson, his daughter, Ray, 


. ‘Master Sublette gct 
Indians all at camp tA 
with plenty beaver. Master Sublette buy up all, but 
him got no tobacco, so he send away to Brown for some; 
then smoke, and buy ail the beaver.’ 


exertions, and tend to 
very sensible 
knowledge of Thdian 
r and buffalo, of the 
| campaign, M‘Pher- 
| udlities serving 
| | 
had taken up, to rejoin her father, Miss M‘Pherson and 
a 
out any reflection with regard to their difference of | 
peeties, a@ mutual affection had arisen between them. 
nder these circumstances the voyage up the Missis- 
sippi and across the vast interior plains was of a most 
eyen had charms; and when the Rocks Mountains i 
which has to be endured in many of these establishments. | was complete. At length, however, they arrived at their 
The visitor, unaccustomed to it, is, soon after entering | journey’s end. Ray became a clerk, and Miss M‘Pherson : 
the glass-house, bathed in perspiration; and there are sided over the establishment, as the daughter of the } 
few who can look for more than a few seconds on the 
| 
| | 
the Hudson Bay traders carried on a powerful opposi- 
: tion to each other in the wild and rocky territory of the 
Oregon, several little forts were erected in the interior, | j 
cent valley of the Bayou Salade, at no great distance, : } 
in discussing the good things before them, when a ; 
bustle was heard without, and, after the pause of a mo- 
ment, a half-bred hunter appeared on the threshold. _— 
* What news, Nick?’ said M‘Pherson, who recognised 
owner and governor of the wild locality. the intruder a scout sent out to learn the proceedings 
; was a Scotchman, who in early days had left his native | of the rival traders. 
country a poor lad, and now, by the exercise of that 
perseverance characteristic of his countrymen, had at- 
| tained the position of a well-to-do merchant. Of an | [an 
enterprising disposition, he had penetrated into the in- 
terior in search of further wealth; and having for some ; 
two years settled himself at Spokan, had there driven ‘Why, that is good news,’ said M‘Pherson laughing ; 
a thriving trade with the Indians, despite the impedi- | ‘if Sublette has no tobacco, all is right. We have 
equal the excitement of this precarious commerce. It a good-puff at the pipe of peace. So up, my men, 
; is the constant effort on the part of opposition com- | he continued, addressing his clerks; ‘you must away 
their opponents as to their destination plans, weed,’ 5 } 
; as well as to be ever in the field first. These efforts{ AM very fine,’ said Nick with a knowing jerk of his | 
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Sublette him know a trick! ; of rifles. His enemies were 
: ; dred Blackfeet are outlying that the gallant steed put fort! 
soul will reach the market t was that Ray’s spirit rose, and : 
man, with all a man’s energies, : 
cried M‘Pherson ; ‘ then we love of life. Looking back, he | 
feated surely. Whet is to be done?’ iors coming fast towards him, ; 
suffice ?’ und ; and he felt sure, did he | 
| had but one,’ the ndise, and give it up to 
be right. It is imp th ease outstrip them. But 
s lost to me.’ master’s interests, and he 
he clerk, rising, with utmost. 
ing in his eye; ‘ g, whooping Indians, half a 
ly scalp shall hang in a ed madly after him, their long spears waving ’ 
!’ and their black hair streaming to the 
| he daughter with an alarmed | 
father’s eyes to what hitherto iy | 
t. ch 
Mr Ray?’ said M‘Pherson fugitive. Ray a 
| an 
mplishing your wishes.’ & Pisvol, Cl his 
in?’ bw opponent, who, 
All right—Saucy 
mare g, and away they 
hour } bt before, however, 
co behind him, an the reeds. They 
Spokan amid t ere a wall of fire 
mishment rega! ers. Magnificent 
i ture, than the admiring eyes of | 
it. Miss M‘Phe side of the brake. 
betrayed in he n, were as inflam- 2 
chamber ; while ad with astonish- 
i he gates, and po e birds that 
seated himself, <r rose on the 
place in the prin 
ur Indian trade 
a ble the men wit | 
ward Ray, after 
a valley, reflectin | 
re him was a jo i 
wild Indians th 
welcome that | | 
be bal | 
va 
turned back ; b 
| of him, and felt 
to accompany hi 
loved, he had un 
ig ined that she shq | 
mid. A ride of hal 
| 1] y, and upon the | 
iW || extent. Here Ray halted, and 2 | 
| at his feet, endeavoure | 
lackfeet. The moon s 
he and woods, and not a 
an American night in ti 
| uence of the hour and tl 
ight of travelling a 
| oved thousands o 
is mare, and trotte > 
direction of 
\ the young clerk p: 
e part of his mj 3 
Raising his eye 
which and 
pass. A single and once n 1 
, asa light je way, and 
pr they had yet ¢ stream, the : 
Ray therefore detern ‘or some time. 
: h; trusting to his beast, pursuit, the | | 
le trees, his hand upon 
anxious attention. Not a sou 
4 his unshod mare, was heard, unti 
| and then the Blackfve | | 
i and then the Blackfeet war-whoop, | ] 
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receive the necessary of tobacco in the course of 
the afternoon, when all chance for Spokan would have 
been over. As, however, detailed the object of his 


your shoes; for if you haven’t made old Mac’s fortune, 
my name is not Johnson. Such 


ry. 
_ @ single Indian was forgotten: and when the barter | of 


testified their de- 


Well aware that Blackfeet, when once discovered, 
would draw off, Ray, after a brief hour of bor- 
rowed a fresh h back towards the fort. 


turned much of his former despon 
once more in sight of Spokan, where he was received 
with Boe arms, as was Nick, who accompanied him. 
M‘Pherson, eager to learn the result of the young 
man’s journey, drew him to his counting-house, and 
motioning him to a seat, installed himself at his ledger, 


evident ise of the merchant, related the 
which had befallen him, and the manner in which he 
had escaped. At length he came to that part of his 
story which referred to the extraordinary quantity and 
excellence of the beavers which had been obtained by 
means of his bold undertaking. 


‘Know, lad,’ said old M‘Pherson, quite delighted, ‘ that | cen 


you have brought me the best year’s trade I have had 
or Besides, man, I count it no small thing to have 
t Captain Sublette—the most cunning trader on the 
frontier. 

‘Iam very much gratified,’ said Ray, ‘that I have 
been anyway instrumental in serving you.’ 

pushin, spectacles from r proper posi to one 
above his eyes; ‘ but just tell me frankly, Mr Ray, 
why you, who are generally so slow and cold, 
‘It was the first time,’ replied Ray, ‘ that I ever 
an nity of doing what others would not do.’ 

* Oh,’ said the trader, still more enlightened, ‘ and 


do you not expect any share in the great advantage of | make 


last night’s adventure?’ 

* That I leave to you, sir.’ 

*Now, Mr Ray,’ said the trader with a smile, ‘I wish 
you would be thoroughly frank with me. I can see 
plainly enough that you have had some reason for your 
constant lack of energy, and some equally good reason 
for suddenly, when you could really serve me, risking 
your life to do so, I say again, speak out. Have you 


y 
resolved to enlighten him. ‘My ambition, sir, has been 
to share your 
as far as my 


to possess all 
lurking smile that still more 


insufferal 
of thie? pray, sir, my daughter 


the young 
their conversation. ‘I di 


you.’ 

It will readily be believed that Edward Ray and Mary 
M‘Pherson had no great difficulty in talking over the 
a few weeks after, Ray was 
n ly son-in-law, but partner at Spokan ; I be- 
lieve that none of the parties has -had yet any cause to 
regret the ‘midnight ride’ over the bluff-surrounded 
prairies of the wild Oregon. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


last time, as a make-up for the injustice with 
which his memory has been treated during the past two 

turies. Mr Carlyle has set the fashion, and already 
Cromwell ribbons are : at many inferior lapells. 
No one can now be to say a word against this 
celebrated personage, under pain of an imputation of 
Dryasdustism, fi and many other isms terrible 
ai tered 
all this! The man who slaugh thousands of de- 
fenceless people, in order to terrify a nation into sub- 


ledge 
com vely a -meaning one. nothing 
tackling dread of that to which he stood 
could dictate an exclusivism of pane- 
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| | 
puzzled M‘Pherson. 
: ‘What! would you be a partner, young man? The 
; journey, and the success which had attended it, the | idea is a bold one; but, after what you have done, I see 1 
: agent’s eyes glistened, and at length he exclaimed with | no insuperable bar to it.’ H 
. a chuckle, ‘ Bravo, Mr Ray; I should just like to be in| ‘Sir,’ said Ra -gemes ‘Iam content to be 
clerk, if you will, all my tah you 
without whom wealth would be contempti and 
saw. By the immo’ J | 
t you area dog!’ Ray sati 
hasty meal, the traders began their day’s work. First 
: the chiefs were summoned, and regaled, to the conster- | ‘She does. You will recollect our long journey, when 
nation of Sublette, with a liberal and plentiful smoke. 
Seated round the agent’s tent, the Spokan, Kamloops,| ‘Oh, I all; and pray, does my daughter en- | 
Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other Indians, enjoyed with | courage you?’ 
unmixed satisfaction what to them is a most precious | _ ‘She will s for herself, dear father,’ exclaimed |e 
: te had caught the import 
encourage him, because I 
' commen @ gratined aborigines ought he deserved to be your son. Of late, Mr Ray 
light by disposing of their skins in an equally liberal | had almost induced me to regret my resolution; but ; 
manner. a eee corte his recent devotion in your service convinced me that | 
| agent, and of his assistant Ray, that when Sublette re- | he was still the Edward Ray I had travelled with from 
ceived at length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver nor | New Orleans.’ 
even a skunk-skin remained for which he could trade.| ‘And so,’ said the old man pettishly, ‘ you have ar- ! 
WwW 
| | journey was tedious in the extreme, for the smoul- 
tf | dering grass rendered it as unsafe as it was disagreeable. 
4 | At length, however, the young clerk, to whom had re- 
| l pe ink and way Dezan fil Lory, anid, ) 
; THE RAGE FOR CROMWELL. 
| - WE shall now probably have a rage for Cromwell, to 
i mission—a very pretty example, truly, of the princi 
: of ‘doing evil that good might follow’—who, finding 
parliaments troublesome, made his council ordinances 
pass as laws—who, having overthrown a monarchy, 
professedly for the benefit BF oe was not un- 
willing to take the crown to and his own family 
Surely nothing but the hatred of something else 
| men love Cromwell so much—like Hazlitt lauding 
; a because he was so detested by the legitima- 
tists. What on earth is there to object to in the good 
| old plan of viewing a human being’s errors in connexion 
- | with his glories—mixing his shades with his lights? 
salary too small? Your chances of otion—do gyric so utterly absurd. 
| seem too remote? You hove doubled my 
q y determined to Pp e saw corres 
a the frequent breaking of large bella, by wh so much 
expense is occasionally incurred by cathe- 
dral vesiries, and other is 
bably to the partial manner in which the 


of them takes.place. The hammer for the hours im- 
i alone, where it y forms a 
deep nost as de- 
terminedly. necessary consequences are a Ww 

and hardening of the metal at certain parts of the 

thus introducing into its constitution an inequality, 
which will make it less able to resist powerful vibrations 


than it would otherwise be. The obvious remedy is to | and 


hang the bell in such a manner that it could be 
round a small space week or month, and thus ex- 


Sir 
sion, in his 
nothing 
then, with good fortune, perhaps on his death 
Teceiyes 3 pension—and equals, it may be, for 
months, the income of a retired butler! And so, 
sudden loss of the situation in which he had 
away his and more delicate genius, in all 
drudgery that a party exacts from its defender of 


practice in periodical writing was now considerable ; his 
versatility was extreme. He was marked ublishers 
and editors as a useful contributor, and so velihood 
was secure. From a variety of sources thus he con- 
triyed, by constant waste of intellect and strength, to 
éke out his — and insinuate rather a his 
place amongst his contemporary penmen. And uncom- 
plainingly, and with patient ind » he toiled on, 
seeming farther and farther off from happy leisure 
in which “the something to verify promise was to be 
completed.” No time had he for profound reading, for 
lengthened works, for the mature development of the 
conceptions of a charming fancy. He had given hos- 
tages to fortune. He had a wife and four children, and 
no income but that which he made from week to week. 
The grist must be f sige and the wheel revolve. All 
the s' le, all toils, all the weariness of brain, 
nerve, and head, which a man undergoes in this career, 
are imperceptible even to his friends—almost to him- 
self; he has no time to be il], to be fatigued; his spirit 
has no holiday ; it is all school-work. And thus, gee 
rally, we find in such men that the break-up 
constitution seems sudden and unlooked-for. The causes 
of disease"and decay have been long laid; but they are 
smothered beneath the lively appearances of constrained 
industry and forced excitement. 

We belicve this to be, in the main, a true picture of 
the life of one who makes literature his ession in 
London, a few brilliant.cases excepted. It is neverthe- 
less true that successful authorship is a recognised 
means of advancing men in the world, and that there 
really is a considerable number of who, by their 
pens, and what their pens haye done for them in poli- 
tieal and social life, occupy enviable positions. While 
such is the case, there always will be many toiling with 
little success, as there are in other professions. It is 
also true that the profession of literature shows us many 
who have come into it account of narrow circum- 


stances, and who would a had 
never become men of letters at all, e 
believe, however, that the great cause of the personal 
j which we hear of in connexion with the 
names of literary men, is their being contented to live 
in the manner of the great bulk of the industrions 


classes—making the daily effort supply the daily bread, | speak p 


and never providing against the contingencies which 
embarrass, i "like thin isery. In a 
struggling wor e this, ve no un- 
less they can make themselves in some measure pro- 
pertied men. Could they but retain one productive 


t, or keep.a little reserve-fund at the banker’s, 
thetr would be comparatively secuped. 
bd 


the | and, following her, we were ushered into a small room, 


They could choose their task and their taskmasters.. 
They ht even come to be employers of pub- 

trade, which is prevalent, and, as we hold, 
= Were this the case, we should hear but little 
of the woes attendant on au 


i soon be a way, 
We fear that here lies the real evil. Literary men ap- 
pear to hug their poverty as a kind of honourable badge 
of the spirituality of their trade. The common tone 
amongst them is contemptuous towards the prudential 
virtues which other men see to be the sure basis of so 
many others. The very supposition that poverty and 
literature are necessarily connected, must tend to estab- 
lish the connexion, and make it indissoluble. We can 
imagine nothing more contemptible than a whining sub- 


which lately a) 
‘Fancy a pretty and picturesque su a large 
c ing cottages in world, shadowed by 
American elms, and surrounded by zlanthus, 
and dogwood trees. Enter the door, around the trellis- 
work of whose portico luxuriant creepers twine, and 
you will find yourselves, after ing through an 


passing 
entrance-hall, in an apartment, every article of furniture _ 


in which, whether for use or ornament, displays the 


of owner. Pictures by the best 


uropean, and American masters, adorn the walls, 
articles of vertu are scattered about in various parts of 
the room. From the windows we have a ing view 
of the « ing country. Away to the right rises 
the capitol-ero city of Boston. A hot summer da: 
even so far north as ton, is no joke ; and that it 


warm, is proved by a green and golden hum- | 


hich ( thing in the neighbourhood) 
- whic a rare m 1s 
busy in the bell of « trumpet-vine just outside of the 
ndow. 

“Will you walk into the library, sir?” says @ servant; 


with 
“Statues, books, and pictures fair ;” 


‘Peter Parley’s real name is Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich, He is the son of a clergy 


common school of his native home ; and soon after attain- 


engaged in the — 
ided for 


| 


ing the of twenty-one, he became 
busineas of publishing os Hertford, where he resided 


| 


‘It is impossible,’ cries some one ; ‘ authors begin poor, 
never can they emancipate themselves from that 4 
state.’ We deny the impossibility, Means have been 
rd, 
| 
One example, however, of respectable authorship 
rising above poverty, is worth pages of discourse upon || - : 
the subject; and we therefore conclude with a notice 4 
press, Laman Blanch : 
world, to shift as he might, and subsist as he could. His | | 
° 
| adornec 
and a cordially welcomes us. It is Peter 
Parley himself—the beloved of boys, and the glory of | 
girls. He is tall, and rather slightly made: for a mo- | 
ment he has laid aside a large pair of smoked-glass | 
spectacles, and we obserye that he has a pair of yery _ 
bright, small, intellectual eyes, and soft and kindly in {| 
| their expression. I had imagined him an elderly, bald- 
headed, venerable-looking man: he wae quite the 
verse of the picture of him which I had hung up in my | 
own private and particular image-chamber. Over a beau- 
head grew short, crisp, curly, dark hair, 
and his features were rather more youthful in cast than P 
[might be supposed in those belonging to man of some 
. | half-a-century old—for that I take to be about his age. - . 
rica; and the le appearance and bearing eter . 
| Parley was that of the perfect and high-brod gentle- 
man. Of his mental qualifications, which are not, as : 
they ought to be, appreciated in this country, I shall , 
q 
State wiuch has sent forth more literary men than any | 
} other in America. Mr Goodrich was educated in the 4 
| | 
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In the year 1824, he was. compelled by 
over England, France, Germany, and Holland, devoting 
his attention particularly to the institutions for educa- 
tion; and on his return, having determined to attempt 


which have 
passed through a great number of editions in America 


lated into foreign | Mr Goodrich informed 


‘ Of some of these works, more than 50,000 copies are 
circulated annually. In 1824 Mr Goodrich published 
“ The Token,” the first annual which ever appeared in 
America; and for fourteen years he continued to edit 
it, during which time be contributed most of the poems, 
of which he is known to be the author. His “ Fireside 


‘ He told me, in the course of a conversation, that he 
had adopted the name of “ Peter Parley,” as he wished 
the tales he told children to be related by a gossiping 
old gentleman, who could talk and “ parley” with them. 

en I first used it, I little thought,” said he, “ that 
before long it would be better known than my own.” 

* During the disastrous panic which oceurred some 
years ago in the American money-market, Mr Good- 
rich, in common with hundreds of others, was a sufferer 
to a very serious extent. Previously to the calamity he 
had built himself a beautiful mansion at Roxbury, near 
Boston, and near it a lodge of elegant design. 
Here he had fondly hoped to spend 


of even of 


ut he was not the man to despair; and, acting upon 
the principles of perseverance and in ustry he had so 
often inculcated, he “ never — but set his shoul- 
ders once more to the wheel, and, with a willing heart 
and cheerful hope, commenced life mtn He was not 
so young as when he first wrote books; but the mine 


he recommenced working in the veins of knowledge. 
He was a prudent man, and so he sold his large yn 
and, with his accomplished wife and young family, 
moved to the lodge, which his taste soon conv: hate 
a charming home; “ and,” said Mrs Goodrich to me, 
when I visited them a few months ago, * we are just as 
happy as we were there.” Day and night toiled Peter 
Parley, flinging off book after book with unexampled 
ey, until fortune smiled on her patient wooer, and 
partially restored him that of which chance had de- 
prived him. Still he is toiling for the children, and, I 
am happ say, not without earning his just wages. 
«Me Goodrich’s eyesight obliges him to seek the aid 
of his wife’s pen ; and it is not impossible that a certain 
indescribable charm which pervades Peter’s later works 
ascribed to this circumstance.’ 
k with interest of a literary life spent in garrets 
and prisons! How infinitely more interesting this pic- 
‘ture of prudential authorship, Bye amidst the 
‘ unostentatious comforts which make a rational man’s 
sufficiency ! 


HUME AND SCOTT. 

To a common being of this world, one almost inevit- 

able (fortunately not wgee result of being 
monially exalted above his -creatures, 


and in this country, and many of them have been trans- | cular 


evening of his 
and i 


was yet inexhausted ; his arm was still vigorous, and | i 


- | the ancient ranks and other institutions 
the | of the imagination, not the reason. They 


| 


y be occasionally cheated out 
fruits of their Bok, Against such a spirit it 
apparently require all ws — 


4% 


aed dan soul of all 
wise circums' ‘or 
beneath them. 


It is curious to see two men 80 identified with old 


cavalier principles as Walter Scott and David Hume 
allowing their natural feelings on this point to esea 
them, as we find in their respective biographies. The 


former does so in speaking of his father as an 
landed men. 


Sas 


visit their disgrace upon their descendants.’ 
We have an poten of Hume’s feelings in reference 
noble family (the brother of an earl 
up to him when he thought he 


philosopher. 
distinction, at Paris in 1764. We may imagine with 


exploit, or science, or art... . 
have great weight with me; but if I am not mistaken, 
I have often seen Colonel ——'s face in Edinburgh. 
It is a little late he has bethought himself of being am- 

The, only fayour I can do him is to advise him, 
as he has acon Bari, to goto provincial town, 
where are less shy of itting new acquaint- 
ance, and are less delicate judges of behaviour.’ 

No one can reasonably doubt that both Scott and 
Hume were alive, where necessary, to the selfishness so 
besetting, as we have said, with those whom, as a class, 
these men worshipped. Both men, too, manifested in 
life a hardy spirit of practical independence, which seems 
totally at variance with their feelings respecting artifi- 
cial distinctions of ancient date. Does not this tend 


With the great minstrel and the great philosopher 
were favo 
gave 


j 
| 
an improvement in 8 for the young, establis 
; himself in Boston, and commenced the trade, or pro } 
sion, as it is more genteelly called, of authorship. Si : 
7 that time he has produced some thirty and odd volu | 
} 
me that a frien is met with one 
books “ done” into Persian ; and I have seen a Constan- 
tinople edition of one of the earliest of the * Parley” 
series. 
vi 
discharging his duties as a member of the Massacl 
setts senate, and superintending his publishing est 
lishment. honour to run in his debt to the amount of thousands, 
and to pay him with a lawsuit, or a commission of 
bankruptcy, as the case happened. But they are gone 
; to a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous te 
| be of service to him, albeit he had previously overlooked 
what feelings his friend Dr Blair read the following, in : 
eply to a letter in which he had requested Hume to 
days in the enjoyment ntroduce Colonel L—— ‘to the good company where 
affluence. But the crash came; and one dreary day | you are,’ and ‘ put him on the best methods of enjoying 
Peter Parley, after all his hard work, found himself | and improving himself at Paris:’—‘ Before I was fa- 
stripped of every dollar; and, instead of being inde- | voured with yours, I had seen Colonel L——, who 
pendent in circumstances, ten thousand dollars in debt. | waited on me, as is usual with the British who come to 
Paris. I returned his visit, and introduced him to the : 
i ambassador, who asked him to dinner among seven or 
when I tell you that this is the utmost of the civili | 
which it will ever be possible for me to show Mr L-—. 
‘or as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, that I might 
ntroduce him to the good company at Paris, nothing can 0. a 
be more impracticable. I know not one family to which : 
I could present such a man—silent, grave, awkward, 
| speaking ill the language; not distinguished by any 
i] 
q q 
| youred to illustrate, that men sometimes embrace and 
{ 
i} 


v 
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to have money to save, and those who, 
make use of banks of higher pretensions. 
is, however, a third section of the nation—hap- 
ly far from a small one—consisting of frugal and in- 
individuals in the humbler ranks of society, 
may be designated the savings’-bank class. 
the working part of the community —its sinews ; 
in so eminently-productive and manufacturing a 
uestionably the most important 
q inference, therefore, is as in- 
evitable as it is pleasing, that the larger the capital in 
savings’ banks, the more healthy the condition of the 
nation at large. Keeping these considerations in view, 
all must be gratified to learn that at the end of the year 
1844, the its in the 577 savings’ banks existing 
in the three kingdoms amounted to the amazing sum 
of L.31,275,636, accruing from 1,012,475 separate ac- 
counts;* the a amount of each account 


have been established—a ci 
the anticipation that, when the 1845 account comes to 
made up, it will be found greatly to exceed its im- 


150 
Should the maximum sum be permitted to 
accumulate at interest, no interest is allowed 


admit of 


813,601 
hal 


it 


depositors had placed L.23,469,371. 
them (namely, 461,195) were credi- 
L.20. Besides indi 


these facts as a data for England, we 
contrary to general expectation, the English 
provident than their neighbours ; for, as the 
positors amount to 813,601, out of a population of 
than fifteen millions, it follows that one indiv: 


very 
(population in 1841 about 2,600,000), there were, at the 
end of the savings’ bank year, thirty-six savings’ banks, 
containing L.966,149, arising from 68,791 single depo- 
sitors, three-fourths—namely, 52,442—of whose ac- 
counts were for sums not exceeding L.20; whilst 1033 
charitable and friendly societies were creditors to the 
amount of L.77,034 more, making a total of 69,824, and 
L.1,043,183 sterling. Thus we find that only ree rr 
1844 a depositor ; whilst the 

t of each deposit, as well as the propor- 

the gross i 


Scotch. 
efficiency of the local banking-system of Secot- 
land offers so many advantages to persons 
accumulations, that it draws away the better 


interest than the savings’ banks, yet 

their hands is more current and pliable 
in when it suits him; he can get 
accommodation in loans and discounts; and, in short, 
render his little stock of cash of infinitely more use, and 
therefore of more value to him, than if it were locked up 
in a savings’ bank. For these reasons, the line which 
separates the savings’ bank class from that which 
deals with issue banks, must be drawn much lower 
in reference to Scotland than in England, and we must 
it to cut off a vast proportion of the more 
it amongst the savings’ bank depositors. And 
thus it happens that, while in England not much above 
half the depositors before referred to were in possession 
of sums not exceeding L.20, the proportion of that 
rate of depositors to the whole of the savings’ banks 

contributors was in Scotland above three-fourths. 

In Wales, there were, at the period so often referred to, 
18,007 single depositors, whose accounts united to make 
up L.518,348; and adding 683 friendly and charitable 
societies’ ts, which came to L.81,448, there was a 
total in W: of 18,690 accounts, and L.599,796. The 
Welsh, who have no superior facilities of general bank- 
ing, or ble cause to remove them from the rule 
we have down, a) to be either poorer or less 


Although such banks allow him about one re 
; he 


begin | provident than the English ; for, out of their population 


of about 911,000, they had only 18,007 depositors; and 
it follows that, ing to calculation, one person 
in fifty only contributes to the twenty-three savings’ 
banks distributed over the principality. 

Ireland, when ! rought to this test, bears out its unfor- 
tunate character for poverty and improvidence ; for in it 
only one individual in about 904 had dealings with the 
savings’ banks (of which there were 73) in 1844; there 
having been 90,144 single ~—— to a population of 
more than eight millions. united capital was 
1L.2,685,698 ; to which, when we add 1099 societies, with 
a deposited capital of L.63,319, we obtain a total for Ire- 

average deposit wads L.29. proportion 
of persons whose yee, not exceed L.20, was below 
that of the others we instanced, being less than 


half, or 41,546. ‘ 
- In regarding the savings’ banks of Great Britain and 


236 
mistresses, and then fell down and worshipped more ‘ 
them. But all this was quite compatible with disposi- le de- 4 
tions on their own part most humble and kindly, in more 4 
every respect the reverse of those which an undue ex- out 
altation tends to create ; and such, we know, really were | of 184 was in 1844 a savings’ bank depositor. The 
the predominant moral qualities of both men. average amount of each deposit was L.28. $ 
w 
SUMMARY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS. _| north are celebrated proaght out by the savings’ bank 
A summary of the collective accounts of the savings’ : : 
banks distributed over Great Britain and Ireland, has 
recently been drawn up and published by Mr John 
Tidd Pratt, the barrister appointed to certify the rules ; 
of friendly societies and savings’ banks. The account 
is closed to the 20th of November 1844, and presents 
data for reflections and deductions of an extremely gra- 
tifying and interesting character. 
It would be rash to conclude that the amount of de- 
posits in these provident institutions is an indication of : 
universal prosperity; because two sections of the com- 
‘ munity do not share in their advantages—namely, those | was half that of England; being only L.14. These 
figures might be apt, without explanation, to overturn 
the current notions of the frugality and hoarding habits 
class of depositors from the savings’ banks. A small 7 
latter till he has accumulated from L.10 to L.20, and ‘ 
then withdraw it to establish a credit at a bank of 
issue. 
L.27, 188. Since 1844, twelve additional savings’ banks 
mediate 
By the rules of regularly-appointed savings’ banks, 
| risen The interest payable 
stees and managers government is f 
L.3, Os. 10d. per cent. per annum. The dif- 
a of interest provides a fund for 
ses. 
e into the particulars of the summary, 
| - few facts which speak for themselves, and 
interesting comment. To 
:—At the end of 1844 it had 445 banks, in | 
ml 
e 
nd charitable societies had placed in : 
7. gs’ banks L..1,643,494 ; so that the total 
2,290, and of deposits 
* The number of i 
societies, each made up of at least twenty times the number of 
members. It may therefore be reasonably computed, that the ye 
number of persons in immediate and indirect communication with 
savings’ joa workmen in various manufactories 4 
account—is not much under one million 
t + The last of the acts of which banks are 
raid, was Ts the 7th und of 
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Ireland through the medium of Mr Pratt’s comprehen- 
sive summary, one of the most interesting points of 
view from which to observe them, is in reference to 
their local situation. The topography of savings’ ae! 
forms a study, by which we arrive at a knowledge of 


vidence of in locali- 


districts to seek for the most extensive a of 
these institutions. Though not the largest, the most 
populous county in England is Lancashire; and here 
we find that, 4 a@ population (in 1841) of 1,667,064, 
there are 67,159 accounts in -five banks (only 
one less than all Scotland can t of), yielding 
1L.2,150,766, making an average of L.30 for each account. 
Yorkshire presents a more flourishing state of things ; 
for although the population is lower in number than 
that of Lancashire (having, in 1841, been 1,591,584), the 
savings’ banks accounts were in 1844, 


are set on foot by individuals—chiefly with the aim of 
encouraging prudent habits amongst such poor as | 


stand thus :—35 banks, 71,114 accounts, and L.2,256,843 broad | 


; Warwickshire, which, though it includes 
Birmingham, is partly an agricultural county, had, 
with a population of 402,121, seven savings’ banks, and 
21,684 accounts, from which an accumulation arose of 
1L.502,389. The amount of deposits in the great com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns was as follows :— 
Manchester, the highest in the empire, L.568,313; Liver- 

1,474,452; Newcastle, L.264,077 ; Leeds, L.262,908; 

seat e pottery po 

510,206), there were L.520,470 accumulated from 15,953 


“The districts make respectable show 
mining a 
in this sum for 1844, Cornwall, with its 341,269 
inhabitants, ten savings’ banks, and 13,167 accounts, 
amounting to L.525,922. In Cumberland (population 
177,912), there were seven establishments, 7638 ac- 
counts, and 1L.219,457. Durham had 7467 accounts, 
and an accumulation of L.209 pees to a population of 
$24,277, Northumberland, with a population of ag 
contained seven banks, holding 13,114 accounts, and 
1L.477,476 in deposits. 

Amongst the agricultural and sea-board districts, 
Devonshire appears to stand foremost for thrift, in 
reference to dealings with the banks for savings, even 
when we consider its large population. Plymouth, in- 
cluding Devonport and its dockyard, had, in four 
15,962 open accounts, the total of which was L.565,999. 
In the quiet city of Exeter, the surprising sum of one 
pan wl ord thousand pounds had found its way into 
one ! 

In Scotland, the greatest amount of wealth, and per- 
haps of prudence, appears to prevail in the capital. ~~ 
the three savings’ banks (two in Edinburgh, and one in 
Leith), 23,479 accounts open in November 
1844, amounting to L.350,197. The pd savings’ bank 
in this county is in Dalkeith, which quiet little place 
contributed 668 accounts, and 1.5356 deposits to its 
bank. In Glasgow, with a vast excess of population over 
and L.322,144. 

The highest accounts in Ireland are those made 
the north, over which a 


tion of the county is 276,188. 
ht in the south, with double 
ly 3567 accounts, and 1.116,000, 
Dublin there are 

7, belonging to 23,542 


there is reason to believe these we eee, banks 
are illegal, in consequence of not having their rules 
certified by the author of the summary 

various considerations, we earnestly press on the ma- 
nagers of these concerns the necessity and propriety of 
uniting them with the national system. 


THE GONDOLIERS OF VENICE, 


t of Venice, as a 
po A stripes of water, or canals, serving as streets, | 


has given occasion, in all ages of its history, for boats 
and boatmen as a means of conveyance. are, it 
is true, some land passages through Venice, by means 
of narrow alleys connected with bridges; but are 
in requisition, jolas and 
‘ The pleasant 

Reduced as Venice now is from her ancient 
and affluence—a mere appendage to Austria—the re- 
city. About two thousan 


inconvenient and circuitous compared with the water 
to this day to be amongst the most 
connected with 
the masque of Italy.’ 
mains of former magnificence, and the number of 
papper 


gon 
structed and conducted, and what sort of persons were 
we believe, with the 
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; small spare sums they have: we mean soldiers. By || } 
} savings were established. 
, expectation. From the date of their commencement to 
15,069, 3s, 2d. at interest by 1890 depo- 
; esides the banks to which we have referred, a few 
x | 
| concerns, not in communication with the authorities, ‘ 
and from which, consequently, no official accounts can 
| be obtained. Though existing in England and Scotland, 
they abound most in Ireland. While giving the origi- 
nators of these concerns credit for the best intentions, 
we must lament that they should keep aloof from the 
at national system; thus depriving depositors of the 
wana 4 which that system offers, and also con- > 
| ng to defeat an important end—the realisation of | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
one part of the city to another. hese ferries, we may 
remark, are farmed by little associations of gondoliers i 
from the government. pete | 
Grand ; and if this measure be carried, a serious : 
blow will be given to the gondolier interest, already | 
land, in connexion with the Milan railway. A few | 
years hence, we may see, indeed, but the ghost of that \ 
maritime intercourse which was once the most charac- 
teristic feature of the ‘sea Cybele.’ | 
. Scotch blood is diffused. Antrim contains three savings’| While this likelihood is pending, we may be the more : 
: banks, which do business with 6209 depositors, and hold 
L.131,993., | 
dhe popelotion, | city. ‘The gondola, th be described pecies 
tion, y: e gondo en, may lescribed as a s i 
in five savings’ of canoe, with a pap Rats ry swan-like neck, and ! 
two banks, tted up in the centre, much | 
digesters, e a carriage or fly, for the accommodation of pas- 
w materials for considering savings’ banks with | sengers. general 
1 reference to the occupations of depositors exist. Those, | a stranger, at first glance, would suppose the shape 
however, to which we have had accéss, prove that the bo would be induced 
} most frequent depositors are domestic servants; next | to of 
he has been accustomed, would be much more efficient 
than the method of the gondoliers, who manage their | 
been afforded the opportunity of putting by the very | drawing them in. fact, however, is, that the Vene- 
e 


fay ave been its origin, is 


tenaciously preserved 
which valve = 


Hil: 


vals; and look — 
d the Nicolotti — 


further par- 
is Dae rise in the political contests which, in the time — 


ble 
ti 


upon smuggling as something beneath them. After 


regard to a res 
name, than 
le to learn an. 
was a 


good 


my old boatman, who 


me the dissension between his clan an 


grea’ 
reliance ; nevertheless I may mention, that — 


more toa 
as I was 


and still 


ticulars touching the origin of the quarrel upon which 
can 


many inquiries, I was unab) 


divided the 


with 
y be permitted, 


present state of thin 
this account I ma 


re | from 1229. to 1249, 


Ss, | 1268 to 1274, succeeding Raniero 


either with the Tiepolos or the Dan- — 


the 


hensions felt by 


feud ince 1228, 


Raniero Dandolo had an equal nam- — 


Zeno, 


w schisms 


of getting over the 
having recourse to ogi 


election was pronmul: 


ay 


other wi 


hich | nobility 


43 


HE 


+ 


83 


Now-a-day: 
habited as livery-servants, in coat | new and intricate law of 


are tastelessly 
round laced hat. 


Even the law had its rise from the 
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tially at ebb tide, are so lof the origin of this division. et 
bften ni d that the Nicolotti earlier pos- 
n of the Grand Canal than their oppo- : 
bt or ere is any truth in this statement, I 
pre th ot know ; but certainly the Castello stands on the east, , 
id with the church of St Nicholas on the west of the city. : 
means of excessive | The abodes of the boatmen are now no longer kept in dis- pS 
r of rowing, the em- The profession 
tances is regarded as | of a gondolier is hereditary; and are some families ; 
| ould be directed for- | with many noble houses, I miyself have seen a book 
side or the other at | the possession of a gondolier which had belonged to his 
shout out at every i Thus the feud, what- 
| with the iron prows } ever 
| tion, and not yet in | like { 
| _ practice to manage | yearly, has its share in keeping 
las properly with a single oar. the quarrel sometimes waxes so w 
class of gondolas, not the least grace- | violence are perpetrated. A few years since, one 
the accommodation of is} clan Castellani, who bore the well-known na 
| buch is the fashion of a great number | trickery on the part of the Nicolotti, and was, in : 
H hdolas, as it is found conducive to cheer- | quence, so severely handled, that the authorities 
coloured cushions and green-painted seats, for the or two nothing of the kind took place; but latt 
| pk ge yf epee ey But the leading kind of gondola, | has been revived. The boats used on this occasic 
that to which all the private conveyances belong, | built wenen So They are slende 
| fragile ; even the weight of a single rower would 
| appearance ; bein ly painted black in the sides, | them up, were the edges not kept apart by me 4 
nck cloth, and trimmed with cords cross-bars. I was miuch surprised to see on] 
] ae colour, the door-handle and win- | girdles taking part in the training for the rega 
f bronze or gilt. This mournful | [ inquired if it were pride that restrained the C a 
| hict which still li 
} oge Barbarigo | opponents. Nicolotti ate a good deal em 
| to such og, and thus acquiring great expertness in 
F a g their boats, one would suppose that it was 
e tellani who stand in need of a ttain- | 
| ne latter have the reputation of being a — 
. ey form the aristocratic Party ; enter, | 
the service of the more distinguished | 
| 
richness of tlie 
effect. The b 
| round roofs; b 
explained; for, strictly 
is only provided fo 
| push himself th 
| | kwards, and must 
- falling upon the tw4 ve how the popular tales 
sk, accomplished h 
ia tle stool close by t & 
} | by sitting aime ds upon tl 
4 off. of the Tiepolo family were calle: } 
| jon of a standing ee another. 
1 How beautiful must the gondoliers and J j 
their old 
| they | 
and 4 
(Barcarolen) have nothin 
pee fone ey are all either Castellani or Nic 
warm adherents to their colo t followed Pietro Zi . 
sensation will excite by calling 
other gondola, Castellons? He to 
} es, yes, sir; a ! to chance, Ti » 
; f as he passes on; whils S™mgnity had real power attaclied t 
be thereabouts will sing’ pmmonly made a source of wealth to 
(No, sir; he is a Nicol | men aimed at the rank, and co 
tating nickname. A stray means of acquiring a largé fortune. A’ 
himself with this party-spiri ido well to | of Raniero Zend in 1268, there was 
i tle money in readiness, either to restore peace, | food in Venice, and the grew 0 4 
strange that the people do not seem to know by. the i 


Lorenzo ‘Tiepolo h placed at the head 
owever, was 
of the other party; and the Dandolos w 


ere exasperated 
at the result of the election to such a degree, that Lo- 


oF bridge i 
should not be removed. At length the doge succeeded 
in putting an end to the famine by commercial treaties 
with Greece, Tunis, and England. 

gondoliers, as these have clebrity. Who has no! 
thing else, to give them celebrity. has not felt 
“delight in the homage, presumably to genius, in the 
singing of Tasso’s poetry by the Venetian gondoliers ? 
There is, we believe, no doubt that these men had learned 
by heart, and handed down amongst themselves, favourite 
ay 2 of both Tasso’s and Ariosto’s poetry, which 

y 
Greek chorus, in the course of 
—- The custom, of late years, has died almost 


Venice, Tasso’s 
And silent rows the 
says Byron; who nevertheless tells us, as it were pri- 
vately, in a note, that he met a man who could sing 

hundred stanzas. The present writer can say, for 
his own part, that he has frequently, at a more recent 


period, heard the gondoliers singing verses which were 
partly a partly repeated from memory; and 
he recognised stanzas of 


‘In echoes are no more, | 
songless gondolier,’ 


amoigst the latter Tasso. Mr 
D'Isrueli, whose acquaintance with Venice was in an 
earlier age, describes the singing of the gondoliers as 
harsh and screaming when heard near, but beautiful at 
a little distance. Offended by the noise, while shut up 
in the gondola, he was induced to go ashore, leaving one 


of the 


narrative : 


pour the quickly-succeeding transitions, which neces- 
sarily required to be sung in a lower tone, seemed like 
plaintive strains succeeding the vociferations of emotion 
or of The other, who listened attentively, imme- 
iately where the former left off, answering him 
in milder or more vehement notes, iainy on as the 


sang in alternate stanzas, in the manner of the J 


‘ At a distance he hears another, scons he 

known to him. Melody and verse ly attach 
the two strangers; he becomes the responsive echo to 
the former, and exerts himself to be heard, as he heard 
the other. By a tacit convention, they alternate verse 
for verse. Though the song should last the whole night 
through, they entertain themselves without fatigue : 
the hearers, who are passing between the two, take part 
in the amusement,’ * 


Such 


HOW A TAILOR COLLECTED A DEBT, 


the sles of the lack a tailor, who exercised his avo- . 
cation in Philadelphia, 


soon forgotten. years afterwards he was examining 
his old Teoorte of debt and credit, profit and loss, when his atten- 
tion was circumstances 


tending it freah to hig Suddenly an odd thought sug- 
‘ing it came an t 
gested itself. 


+t ted 


abo 
the year 1795, will send his address to the editor of this paper, he 
will hear of thing to ad Printers in the neighbouring 
states are requested £0 cays. The latter clause was inserted from 


that e friend wished to speak with him at the door, 


blushing slightly ; must be 
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newly-ennobled family, who desired to turn the popu- 
lar humour to their own advantage, and pit the people 
against the ancient aristocracy. this aristocracy 
; Dandolos. belonged ; for they traced their descent from 
5 renzo and Giovanni Dandolo lost all command over 
themselves, and publicly insulted the doge in St Mark's 
: Square, At this unheard-of act of violence the dissen- 
sions became more general. For some time all inter- 
course between the two of the city ce and it 
out for them. The account was on the 
| ] ‘Til try an experiment,’ said he to himself ; ‘ perhaps I may suc- | 
, ceed in catching the rogue, and getting my money.’ 
He immediately prepared an advertisement, in substance as : 
gt follows, which he inserted in the Philadelphia Gazette :—‘ If 
York. | 
+ Having instructed the editor not to disclose his name to the 
debtor, if he should call, but to request him to leave his address, 
G the tailor patiently awaited the result of his experiment. In a | 
: individual alluded to in the advertisement, hav arrived from : 
New York, might be found at a given place in the city. | 
The tailor lost no time in preparing a transcript of his account, ‘ 
not forgetting to charge interest from the time that the debt was 
incurred. Taking a constable with him, who bore a legal process 
; suited to the occasion, he soon arrived at the lodgings of the 
debtor. The constable was instructed to stand off at a little dis- 
; tance till a signal should indicate the time for him to approach. 
The tailor now rang the bell; and when the servant appeared, 
requested him to inform the gentleman of whom he was in search 
; The man obeyed the summons, and soon both debtor and creditor : 
were looking each other in the face. . 
; * How do you do?’ kindly inquired the tailor. ‘Perhaps you do 
the boat, and sénding the other to the | not know me?’ 
‘They now, began to sing against one an- ber purchasing s suit of clothes several years 
other, and I kept walking up and down between them ofa ‘and far ettin for them 
part. I trequently stood still, and hearkened to the one 
| ‘Here,’ he says, ‘the scene was properly introduced. at thie moment the very waistesat that I made for yor: aod 
The strong declamatory, and, as it were, shrieking pow acknowledge it was of good stuff, otherwise it could not 
| sound, met the ear from afar, and called forth the atten- 
| ee himself ; ‘I do remember now the circumstances to which you / 
allude. Yes, yes; I had intended to call and settle that little bill | 
| before leaving Philadelphia, and you may depend on my doing so. 
} T have come here to take possession of a large amount of property ' 
| which has fallen to me by will. See! here is the advertisement / 
4 which apprised me of my good fortune.’ : 
Here he handed the tailor a New York paper, bergen tay | 
ofty b gs, the splendour o moon, the deep | tailor looked at imperturbable gravity, —* ee, 
: shadows of the few gondolas that moved, like spirits, | 1 see you are in luek ; but as my demand is a small one, 
hi and thither, i i the st iki li rity of pana 
the scene; and, amidst all these circumstances, it was The proper signal here brought the cousabe into the prownce 
s easy to confess the character of this wonderful harmony. | of the parties. swindler was particularly at the 
‘It suits perfectly well with an idle solitary mariner, pee of this functionary, who immediately began to execute ) 
part of the drama. 
lying at length in his vessel, at rest on one of these | "< What!’ exolaimed the rogue in an angry tone, ‘you surely 
canals, waiting for his company, or for a fare; the tire- | haven't sued me?’ , ‘ } 
P the songs and poetical stories he memory. nothing worse has happened 
often raises his voice as loud as he can, which ex- Some inten sid the debtor, fly caught 
‘ tends itself to a vast distance over the tranquil mirror ; The three want into the house together, and the slippery gentic 
; and, as all is still around, he is, as it were, in a solitude | man having ascertained the amount of the bill, paid it in 
| t in the midst of a large and populous town. Here is no| ‘The tailor having signed the receipt, placed it in the hands of the 
which * Childe Harold frem Curiosities of Literar 
splasbings of the oars are tobeheard, ture 1000) | 
j 
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business at once.’ 
tailor, and stood speechless, and 


rogue was completely nonplussed by the coolness of the 
almost petrified. 


* Now,’ said the tailor good-naturedly, "let me give you 8 piece of 
advice. When next you have occasion to get a suit of clothes, you 
had better not to chant the yous 


y wardrobe, 
There is something very intelligible, See 
otherwise offensi those 
least who are themselves the subject of this happy change. 
what the master of the house has toiled for, and denied himself 


together with the furthat comfort of «beter ctucation, concerning 
not now speak more particularly. And who 
gainsay, who will censure, or who will deride this sort of pro 
ity? The man who wilfully flies from banquets that he may 
the Spartan, or the hermit, on black bread, acquires a right, 
which we will not dispute or envy him> to laugh at this smug feli- 
city. But the ninety-nine men out of a hundred who get or enjoy 
whatever they can, have no right to do an but be thankful 
that others share with themselves the favours of a beneficent Pro- 
vidence, and the fruits of honest exertion. 
But take only a still more numerous , the elders still more 
hard-worked, their income still more their hardships, and 


THE TROUBADOUR AND HIS SWALLOW, 


(FROM THE FRENCH.] 


‘Tue warm breath of summer 

Has burst the frost’s chain ; 

The earth is all blossom ; 

But the bird of my bosom, 

My beautiful swallow, returns not again. 

I hear its gay fellows— 
More faithful, alas !— 

The bright dawn saluting ; 


With rapid wing shooting, 
enough what is meant by being a little better off one year than ‘S> 
or any other small person, with not a y: ppose 
has got on in the world, and is not quite so pinched as he was; Long known—long beloved! 
the difference is this—he has two or three joints a week instead When wilt thou return 
only one. He sometimes sees a sirloin on his table. Once a month To cheer me, heart-weary ? 
‘ t’ an 8, From thee, O m linger mourn. 
which he was compelled to satisfy or deaden the hunger of his aa ul ond 
children, he can afford an umpudding; and is not None other can give thee 
deterred from rice or fruit tarts by the expensive appendage of ‘A life half so fair; 
sugar. The batter betrays a little more of the egg; and winter is Eke thins wee a 
Deguiled with jam and preserves. Cheese comes in after dinner, The . y nature, 
notwithstanding the old housewife’s saying, evidently a tradition uu bright joyous creature ; 
of the revolutionary war, that “cheese stands in no steed.” After The same food and shelter with me thou didst share. 
that also now and then there is a dessert. ges, 
raisins, figs and prunes, are either spread out in state, or made For thee does my window 
of on delivered frome Half open remain : 
day. gentlemen and ladies are earlier delivered from ‘What hinders thee, dearest ? 
is no longer a the cup sugar; 

the presiding matron has not quite so anxious an eye on the butter inmes tyrant with prison and chain? 
pot. There are two candles one on the table ; and if any The flower in the wild-wood 
ying Gives place to the fruit : 
by candle-light in another room, it is not thought as bad as schism The 
or rebelli fldren do not go so long out at the elbows, summer on stealeth ; 
or knees, or toes, or heels, or other salient points of their structure. And each day revealeth 
New kid gloves, and new silk pocket , oftener remind | ~ My hope of thy coming grown fainter and mute. 
the elders of their first infantine delight at ‘new clothes.” When 
the family becomes a little too large for the house, and the crowded My strain, once so gleesome, 

ation of the nursery to emigrate into separate bed- Is now a sad song : e 
room above,’ or gets to em with a rent. death proved stronger 
As the furniture has then to be re-arranged, the mistress of Hes the ? 


* We find the 


above piece of drollery in a entitled 
Rochdale—one 


¢ 
| 
late creditor with feelings such as may be readily imagined. The ” 1H 
swindler took it, and for the first time glanced at the various items " 
) of which it was composed. He said nothing till he came to the 
; last charge, which was ‘for advertising,’ when he broke forth— 
*Halloo! what's this? ‘‘ For advertising?” That’s an odd charge 
a in a tailor’s bill. You're cheating me!” 
; *Qh no,’ coolly replied the tailor; ‘that is all right. I have ‘ 
| charged you the cost of publishing the advertisement which you 3 
have just now showed me.’ q 
| Here the swindler demanded, ‘Do you mean to say that you hs 
‘Then you told me a falsehood in it,’ quickly retorted the , and den dagen phew: ec > c 
rogue. more numerous, cra’ , and wasteful—take the great family of 
* Convince me of that,’ said the tailor, ‘and you will find me tho to just tho come, an | 
oly eee ee affectation prevents many people from recognising the elements of — 
: © You said I should hear something to my advantage if I would | its prosperity. Better trade, busier ports, more ships, give them | ‘ 
| come here.’ no idea than so much selfish mercantile hubbub. They think only : 
} - © You are mistaken,’ immediately responded the tailor; ‘I only | of afew speculators, or a few manufacturers making their fortunes. i 
hy ry But it is evident that, if there is a larger introduction of the gifts of 
} it not to the advantage of a poor tailor to collect an old debt ?’ Providence, there is more for every one to enjoy ; and though some | 
“If I can catch you in the street,’ said the swindler in the deep- | poor creatures are 80 utterly destitute and deserted that nothing . & 
est rage, ‘I’ll give you such a cow-hiding as will not leave the | will alleviate their condition, a very great proportion of the people 
breath in your body.’ must experience that increase of comforts of which we have given 
* Nonsense now,’ said the tailor; ‘ if you really intend to do any- | above a particular illustration.—Times. 
thing of that sort, we had better step out into the back yard, and al 
sleep will be sweet and refreshing. Farewell!’ * 
JOHN BULL’S HOUSEKEEPING ACCOUNT—1844 anp 1845. 
i! Tus question of comparative prosperity is one of which peopte ; 
: have a much more distinct idea in private than in its public 
} application. Any one with that very usual degree of resources ; 
| 
| 
q . 
| | q 
| } 4 
iq 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| house takes the pport ty of dignifying herseil with a new 
i D. M. M. 
1 many a pleasure to obtain. He has slaved at his t 4 
q holidays, no summer excursions ; he has drunk no wine, mounted ‘ y mot the 
q no horse, kept no dog, gone to no parties, had no friends—of a con- child’s head, till the moment that some kind assistant 
} , vivial sort at least ; indulged in no tastes, had no hobbies, built | Wipes the death-damp from the brow of the dying, we 
a no castles; has, in a word, been that slave of slaves, that king of | cannot exist without mutual help. All, therefore, that S © 
drudges—a family man ; merely that he might have the means of it from their fellow-mortals ; 
i increasing all these poor creature-comforts to his wife and children, | no one who holds the power of granting can refuse it 
Scotland. We have taken liberty altering some Ona, Amen Corner, Baapsury and 
| a Lond by ANS, 


